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From Steuart’s Planter’s Guide. 
SPECIFICATION OF THE LARGE SIZED MACHINE, USED AT ALLANTON, IN SCOTLAND, FOR TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Tue pole AB (Fig. 1.) is 15 feet long, including the iron ring at the point; 6 inches broad, tapering to 34 at top; and 5 inches thick. The iron ring 
at A is 4 In. in diameter. At the top there is a small bend EC (Fig. 2.,) 3 In. off the straight, in order to prevent the bark from being chafed by the 
ring. Immediately at the point, but clear of the ring, is fixed a small block of iron at C. with rounded edges, 4 In. long, by 14 In. thick, well steeled, 
se as to trail along the ground, and to prevent the point of the pole, when the machine is not loaded, from cutting up the surface. 


There is likewise, on one side of the pole, a plate of iron DC, extending from D, within 18 In. of the axle, to nearly the top at E, for the purpose of 
strengthening the pole, It is 24 In. broad, 3 In. thick, and sunk into the wood. This plate, for the sake of greater power, should be in one piece. — Its 
entire length is not visible in the diagram, owing to the intervening delineation of one of the side-stays. 


The iron axle FG (Fig. 1.,) and also IK (Fig. 3.,) is 54 F. long between the washers (but is nearly covered by the case,) and 3 In. square; with a 
curve of 3 In, at H, for the purpose of giving greater strength. It would not be convenient, however it might suit large roots or branches, to make the 
axle longer than the above dimension, on account of gates, and other narrow passes, through which the machine might be taken, and that seldom exceed 
9or 10 F. wide. The heads of the axle WW are 14 In. long, and fitted to the bushes of the wheels. The dust-hoops are 1 In. broad each, The wooden 
ease IK (or, as it is called, the axle-hed) is 6 In. square, covering the iron 2 In., and consequently showing only 1 In. of it. “Fo the axle-bed are fixed 
two strong hooks of iron ZZ, 64 In. long, and strongly bolted to it, to whieh the horses are attached for drawing the machine. 

The two side-stays FLGL (Fig. 1.) are made as short as possible, in order to prevent interference with the branches, being 5 F. long, 34 In. broad, 
and 4 In. deep or thick, and strongly bolted to the axle-bed and pole. The upper stay MN (Fig. 2.,) which rests upon the first stage at M, is 54 F. long, 
34 In. broad, and 44 In. thick, and is in like manner bolted to the pole. 


The first stage OP (Fig. 3) rises 4 In. in the centre above the axle-bed, and is bolted to it. This stage is 5 F. 5 In. long, 6 In. broad, and 4 In, thick. 
The second stage QR rises 6 In. above the first, and is in the same way bolted to the latter. It is also 5 F. 5 In. long, 10 In. broad, and 3 In. thick. The 
third stage ST rises 6 In. above the second. It is only 3 F. 10 In. long, 10 In. broad, and 3 In. thick, and is similarly bolted to the stage last mentioned. 
The third stage is movable, as occasion may require ; and the machine can be used either with or without it, according to the extent of the roots and 
branches of the trees to be removed. On the stage which happens to be uppermost, there is fixed a firm bolstering of double mat SVT, filled with hay 
or straw, of at least 6 In. in thickness, so that the bark of the stem can sustain no injury. 


The blocks UUUUU between these two stages, are 10 In. long, 4 In. broad, and 6 In. high. The end of the upper stay at X (or at M. Fig. 2.,) resting 
on the first stage, represents, in the end view of the machine, another block in that position ; and the end of the pole at Y is seen in the same way, and for 
the same object. Wherever it can be done, the bolts, for the various purposes above mentioned, are shown in the diagram. 


The diagram relates to the pole-axle and frame-work of the machine, that is, to every part of it excepting the wheels, The latter it was considered 


as unnecessary to delineate in the diagram, as the entire machine in motion has been already given; and any good carpenter can make the wheels on 
the dimensions being furnished. 


These machines are of the simplest structure. The pole is of the best oak, the axle of iron, the wheels of oak, elm and ash, as also the subordinate 


parts. To the original implement has been added, among other improvements three stages strongly bolted to the cross-bar or axle-bed, and to one 
another, of which the upper stage is movable at pleasure as the extent of roots or branches may require elevation from the ground. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. VIII. 
CONTRACTING DEBTS. 

A rarmer, as his lands yield but one crop ina 
year, and as the proceeds of that eannot be re- 
ceived till late in the fall, or the winter, should 
take as little as possible on credit: for of all that 
he raises he will have but little to spare, unless he 
deprives his family of some of the comforts and 
conveniences of their lives. It will take a consid- 
erable proportion of a large stock of cattle, as they 
rise, to raise even an hundred dollars, in common 
times; and these are the only times on which he 
ought to form his calculations. What by over 
dry, or by otherwise unprofitable seasons, he 
should bear in mind, that every seventh or eighth | j 
vear, will be but indifferent in point of profit ; 
and on which all his exertions will but just render 
his family comfortable, Instead, therefore, of 
spending all, in years of plenty, he should en- 
deavor to lay up something, against those days of 
searcity. Debts may soon be contracted, and to a 
ruinous amount, if care be not taken to avoid 
them. When a Farmer owes his merchant, his 
schoolmaster, laborers, &c. and when he has paid 
them all off, he will find that a very considerable 
part of his crops are diSposed of and gone. And 
he ought to reflect, when he lays himself under 
pecuniary obligations to his neighbors, that some 
of them are entirely ignorant of his resourées, and 
of the only season in which he ean conveniently 
discharge them. A man who never sows, thinks 
not of the time for reaping. Creditors may call 
for their monies, when it will not be in his power 
to satisfy them, without making a most injurious 
sacrifice of his stock, or some other things—they 

inv call when his crops are on the grounds; or 
in the spring, before they are put into the earth: 
nad when all his industry and labor cannot save 
him. It is greatly to the disadvantage of any 
inzn to be in debt, most commonly, and to no 
man more, perhaps, than tothe Farmer. But here, 
i expect the Parmer will observe that there are so 
inany temptations, and that such is the fashion of 
ihe times at present, that it is almost impossible 
for him to keep clear of debts. I acknowledge 
and lament the truth of bis observation ; but there 
are remedies at hand, with which to counteract 
pide evils. A good share of prudence, and a 


Db 





. 


mianly spirit of self-denial, will secure him, at all 
tines, against them. Let him, m the first place, 
guard acainst the ery of good bargains, for, it has 
often been the ease, ‘that men, for a little and eon- 
venient piece of land, have paid very dear. Kither 
the day of payment was not duly considered, and 
provided for ; or the soil did not answer their ex- 
peetations—was not rich, well fenced and waiered ; 
or it was a purchase beyond their ability. Again, 
the Farmer sees his neighbor, net more wealthy 
in lands, stock, or ready money, than himself, 
mounted on an excellent horse, or riding in an 
elegant chaise quite at his ease and pleasure ; 
while he has but an ordinary creature, both for his 
own, and for his wife’s accommodation ; and feels 
himself most sensibly affected. Pride, or a desire 
of appearing to an equal advantage, steps in at 
once to the relief of his mortified feelings, and he 
immediately resolves to exec el, or at least to equal 
him in outward appearance. But before he takes 
asingle step in this weighty affair, he ought to 
consider the age and circumstances of the man 
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who he wishes to rival. He may be an older 
man than him, and have labored more years; he 
may have been more industrious, careful and 
economical ; or his family may not have been so 
large and expensive—he may have more sons,— 
possess better faculties, and know how to save in 
one thing, what he expends extra in another. 
And if he has labored more years, and taken bet- 
ter care of his lands, crops, stock, manure, &e. he 
may well ride while others go on foot who have 


he had not labored more years than you had—had 
no peculiar advantages above you, nor been a bet- 
ter husband, and you cannot afford to buy an ele- 
gant horse, or afine chaise, the man deserves your 
pity, rather than your envy. Consider this mat- 
: and how painful the reflections arising from 
it, after a few years of gay and flashy appearance, 
to be turned out of doors, and to leave your wife 
and children to the cold hand of charity! Surely, 
this must operate against the passion you wish to 
indulge; get the better of all these idle and fool- 
ish sensations; render you quite easy, although 
you see your neighbors finer than you are, and 
lead you to avoid all needless and ruinous ex# 
pences, 

It is true, there is a peculiar pleasure in appear- 
ing and living equal to those of our rank and sta- 
tion, and whieh we hardly know how to relin- 
quish ; but it is much wiser to sacrifice a little, 
yea a great deal to our feelings, than to be reduced 
to dependence. Nothing, nideed, can exceed the 
folly of those, who live beyond their stated in- 
comes, and who are ambitious to maintain an ap- 
pearance, without the means with which to do it. 

Let it therefore be the desire of the Farmer, to 
cultivate and unprove the soii en which he lives, 
with the greatest attention, and to confine his ex- 
pences to the annual income of bis lands. This 
will save him from the pains of many an anxious 
and distressing hour as he passes along through 


death. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUTTER AXD 
CHEESE. 

Tne Committee on Butter and Cheese, consist- 
ing of I. Hersy Dersy, Goruam Parsons and 
Bens. Guitp, Esqs., report as follows : 

For Butter there were twenty-live entrics. 

1 from the city of Boston, 
16 do. county of Worcester, 
3. do. do. Essex, 
3 do. Vermont. 
2 do. New Hampshire. 
No. 1 Henry Sprague, Princeton, 7 tubs. 
Boyd, Shrewsbury, Not less than 300 Ib. 


Massachusetts. 


3 William Eage r, Northboro’, do. do 300 

4 Joseph Robinson, °d. Hardwick, do. do. 300 

5 Samuel Sawyer, 2d. Sterling, do. do. 300 

6 Richard Hildreth, do do. do. 300 

7 Oliver Johnson, do do. do. 100 
} Timothy Bayley, Berlin, Vt. 10 tubs. 


y Isaac Hubbard, ¢ ‘laremont, N.H. 8 kegs. 

10 Ezra B. Newton, West Boylston, Not Tess than 300 
11 John Prince, Merino Island, N. H. 8 tubs. 

12 Milo Furbush, Boston, 6 tubs. 

13 Hector Coffin, Newburyport, 3 boxes cont’g 12 pots. 
14 Moses Newell, West Newbury, & tubs. 


15 Richard Heath, do 3 tubs. 

16 W. and J. Roper, Princeton, 19 tubs. 

17 Cloud Harvey, Barnet, Vt 7 tubs. 

18 Fitch Winchester, Southboro’, — 6 tubs. 

19 Saml. Chamberlain, Wesboro’, Not less than 300 Ib. 
20 Luther Chamberlain, do. 6 tubs. 

21 Walter Bigelow, Worcester, Not less than 300 
22 Seth Davenport, Mendon, 7 tubs. 

23 Lee Prouty & Co. Barre, § tubs. 


24 Gabriel Parker, Southboro’, Not less than 300 





£5 Austin & Caldwell, Whitingham, Vt. 93 tubs. 
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not paid an equal attention to their farms. But if 


life, and soften his pillow, when in the hour of 


Several of the competitors brought other lots of 
butter for exhibition only. Several of these were 
quite large, and generally of a good quality ; some 
of them very superior, and put up in beautiful or- 
der for immediate use. 

The Committee consider the exhibition of butter 
generally as very good ; but they feel compelled 
to state, that one lot, comprising nearly six thou- 
sand pounds of butter, exhibited in behalf of twenty- 
seven individuals, who were reported as owners, 
was unaccompanied by any staterment in writing 
of the particulars of making, &c. required by the 
rules of the society ; and after a full examination 
of each of the lots, all of them were pronounced to 
be of a very inferior quality and not proper butter 
to be offered for sale by auction under the sanction 
of the society. T hey were, therefore, excluded 
from the sale. 

The Committee, after a very careful examination 
of all the statements made by the several claimants 
respecting the number of cows kept apon the farin ; 
the mode of keeping, the treatment of the milk and 
cream before churning; the mode of churning, 
winter and summer; the measures adopted to ex- 
press the butter milk, the quantity of salt employed, 
whether salt-petre or any other substances have 
been used in the process, the best time for churn- 
ing and keeping butter in hot weather, and the 
best method of preserving it in and through the 
summer and winter, and in what vessels, Report, 
that with the exception of two instances, they find 
no difference from the usual mode practised in this 
part of the country. In one of these statements, 
(that made by Isaac Hubbard of Claremont, N.H. 
the following process has been pursued. * As soon 
as the milk comes from the cows, it is turned 
into a kettle kept for that purpose, set over the 
fire and made scalding hot, then dipt out into 
pans and set in the dairy-room. In this way the 
cream rises soon, and may be taken off before the 
milk turns sour, As soon as the eream is takeu 
off it should be churned ; and when churned it is 
taken out and put into a clean bow! kept for that 
purpose, and salted with pure salt, and no more 
salt is used than to make the butter palatable ; 
there is nothing but salt put into it, no colouring 
matter, &c. The next day it is worked over until 
all the butter-milk is out, and the butter worked 
down into a solid mass, then put down into kegs. 
In this way butter will kee pany reasonable length 
of time sweet, and it need not be over-salted. The 
sealding of the milk has this advantage over the 
common way, the milk will keep lounger sweet, the 
butter comes more readily, and the butter works 
down into 2 solid mass more easily, and also it 
does not injure the flavor but rather oor si,” 
In the other statement, made by Samuel Sawyer, 2d. 
of Sterling, after denceibine his mode of making 
the butter exhibited, he states, “ that in winter he 
considers a milk room so cold as to freeze the 
milk the best place to set milk ; gather the cream 
from the milk into pots, and set it in some place 
Where it will warm gradually, and stir it several 
times until it is nearly as warm as new milk; then 
it is put into the churn and churned moderate ly. 
[ use the same proportion of salt as I did in the 
butter which I exhibit, (which is of double refined 
table salt, manufactured by J. Woodruff, Salina, 
Ilb, to 151b, of butier,) put it down in firkins, keep 
it in a dairy-room, which is better than a cellar to 
keep butter in through the winter. Butter should 
be kept in a cool place all seasons.” 





The premiums on butter are awarded as follows: 
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Ist premium of 100 dollars, to Luther Chamberlain, 
of Westboro’, Mass. for entry, No. 20. 


ed do. of 50 dollars to Cloud Harvey of Bar- 
net, Vermont, for entry, No. 17. 

3d. do. 30 dollars to Richard Hildreth, of Ster- 
ling, Mass. for entry, No. 6. 

4th do. 20 dollars to Oliver Johnson, of Ster- 


ling, Mass. for entry, No. 7. 
The premium butter sold at auction as follows: 
Ist premium, 6 tubs from 43 to 434 cents per pound. 


9d ~~ «do. 7 tubs a 39 do, do. 
3d_—Ssé tow. 6 tubs 32 to 42 do. do. 
4th do. 2 tubs 35 to 36 do. do. 


There were four entries for old, and thirteen for 
new cheese. 
11 from New Braintree, 
3 do. Barre, 
2 do. Mendon, 
1 do. Southboro’, 
OLD CHEESE. 
No 1 Ebenezer Tidd, New Braintree, 


County of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Not less than 300 Ib 


2 Seth Davenport, Mendon, do. do. 300 
3 Daniel Hunter, New Braintree, do. do. 3il 
4 John Mathews, do. do. do. 309 
NEW CHEESE 
No. 1 Gabriel Parker, Southboro’, do. do. 300 
2 David Lee, Barre, do. do. 58 
3 Daniel Bacon, Barre, do. do. 621 
4 Ethan Holden, do. do. do. 356 
5 Lorenzo Converse, New Braintree, do. do. 300 
6 Daniel Hunter, do do. do. 320 
7 Roswell Converse, do do, do. 365 
8 David N. Pierce, do. do. do. 304 
9 John Mathews, do. do. do. 350 
10 Job Rainger, do do. do. 314 
11 Welcome Newhall, do do. do. 306 
12 Ebenezer Tidd, do. do do. 300 
13 Seth Davenport, Mendon, do. do. 300 


The committee upon examination of the differ- 
ent statements made respecting the cheese, do not 
find any remarks which they think would be useful 
to publish. The old cheese, for which premiums 
were awarded, was considered of an extra good 
quality. None of the new cheese was found so 
decidedly superior as to justify the committee in 
awarding the first premium of fifty dollars. 

The premiums on cheese are as follows :— 

Old cheese, Ist premium of 100 dollars, to Daniel 

Hunter, of New Braintree, entry No. 3. 

2d premium of 50 dollars, to John 

Mathews, of N. Braintree, entry No. 4. 

New cheese, Ist premium of 50, not awarded. 

do. do. 2d premium, 30 dollars, to Ebenezer 
Tidd, New Braintree, entry No. 12. 

The committee were greatly aided in their de- 
cision by several gentlemen of the city of Boston 
and its vicinity. They would express their obli- 
gation to Edward 'T. Hastings, John Hurd, Asa 
Richardson, Grenville 'T. Winthrop and Newell A. 
Thompson, Esqrs. The two last named officiated 
as Secretaries ; and also to Messrs. Coolidge & Co. 
who officiated as Auctioneers in selling the butter 
and cheese. KE. Hersy Dersy, Chairman. 

Boston, 5th December, 1832. 


do. do. 





PERIODICAL CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Dear Srr,—The Fourth and Fifth Reports of 
the American Temperance Society, contain the 
history of the Temperance Reformation in this and 
in other countries, an exhibition of the principles 
involved in it, anda statement of the facts by 
which those principles are illustrated and enforced. 
Persons who wish to become acquainted with this 
object, will here find ample materials; and those 
who wish to promote it, will be furnished with 
means to do it efficaciously, and to the best ad- 
vantage. These publications are constructed, not 


on the plan of being merely annual, or temporary 
Reports, but on the plan of being permanent docu- 
ments, which will be as important as they now are, 
till the use of ardent spirit as a drink shall be en- 
tirely done away in the community. They are 
stereotyped, and contain about 120 pages each. 
The Committee are especially desirous that a copy 
of therm should be possessed by every family ; and 
had they the means they would give to them a 
gratuitous and universal circulation, that every 
child in the United States might become acquaint- 
ed with the nature and effects of ardent spirit ; and 
with the benefit, which would result to our 
country and the world, should the use of it asa 
drink be discontinued. But as the Committee 
have not the means of doing this, the publications 
are sold at 25 cents a copy, 82,25 per dozen, and 
$16,67 per hundred ; and may be had, in any quan- 
tity, of Aaron Russell, No. 5, Cornhill, and Perkins 
& Marvin, No, 114, Washington Street, Boston ; 
John P. Haven, No. 142, Nassau St. New York ; 
French & Perkins, No. 159, Chesnut St. Philadel- 
phia; and many other booksellers throughout 
the United States. In many cases individuals 
have distributed several hundred copies. In other 
causes extracts from them have been read in public 
meetings, and a subscription taken to put a copy 
into every family in a town or county; and the 
consequences haye been most highly beneficial. 
What is wanted is information brought home to 
the fireside, and the bosom of each individual ; 
and should it be universal, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it would, with the divine blessing, do 
much towards changing the habits of the nation. 
More than a million of our countrymen have re- 
nounced the use of ardent spirit ; the government 
no longer furnishes it for the army ; nor are permits 
granted to the soldiers to purchase it, or sutlers al- 
lowed to sell ittothem. A similar change it is to be 
hoped will soon take place in the navy ; and should 
the use of it be abandoned in the United States, one of 
the principal causes of pauperism and crime, sick- 
ness, insanity and death, would be removed ; many 
of the deepest fountains of human sorrow dried up ; 
and thousands of our countrymen annually saved 
from a premature grave. The effect of ardent 
spirit, in producing sickness and death, may be seen 
by the following statements, viz. The physicians 
of Annapolis, Maryland, state that of 32 persons 
who died in that city, in one year, over 18 years 
of age, 10, or nearly one-third, died of diseases 
occasioned by intemperance ; that 18 were males, 
and that of these, 9, or one-half, died of diseases 
occasioned in the same way. And they say, 
‘* When we recollect that even the temperate use, 
as it is called, of ardent spirit lays the foundation 
for a numerous train of incurable maladies, we 
feel justified in expressing the belief, that were the 
use of distilled liquors entirely discontinued, the 
number of deaths, among the male adults, would 
be diminished one-half.’ Of 91 deaths of adult 
persons in one year, in New Haven, Conn., 32, in 
the judgment of the Medical Association, were 
occasioned by strong drink. Of 67 in New 
Brunswick, N. J. more than one-third were oc- 
casioned in the same way. 
Philadelphia, 700, or more than one in seven of 
the whole number, were, in the opinion of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, occasioned 
by intemperance. And medical men, extensively, 
have given it as their opinion, that a similar propor- 
tion has been occasioned, in this way, in other places. 

In Albany, N. Y. a careful examination has 

















Of 4292 deaths, in 





been made, by respectable gentlemen, into the 
cases of those who have died of the cholera in that 
city, during the past season, over sixteen years of 
age. ‘The result has been examined in detail by 
nine physicians, members of the Medical Staff at- 
tached to the Board of Health in that city,—(alt 
who belong to it, except two, who were at that 
time absent,)—and published at their request, un- 
der the signature of the Chancellor of the State, 
and the five distinguished gentlemen who com- 
pose the Executive Committee of the New York 
State ‘Temperance Society, and is as follows :— 
Number of deaths, 336; viz. intemperate, 140; 
free drinkers, 55; moderate drinkers, mostly 
habitual, 131; strictly temperate, who drank no 
ardent spirit, 5; members of Temperance So- 
cieties, 2 ;—and when it is recollected that of more 
than 5000 members of Temperance Societies in 
the city of Albany, only 2, not one in 2500, have 
fallen by that disease which has spread sackcloth 
over the nations, and has cut off more than one in 
50 of the inhabitants of that city, we cannot but 
feel assured that the universal dissemination of 
these facts, and such as are contained in our Re- 
ports, would save multitudes of our countrymen 
from an untimely grave. 

By means of a Circular, which has been issued 
and sent to every town in the United States, Tem- 
perance Societies, and the friends of temperance, 
have been invited to meet simultaneously, on Tues- 
day, the 26th of February, 1833, in every city, town, 
and village, in the country, to hear addresses; to form 
Temperance Societes in all places in which there are 
none: to enlarge as much as possible all that are 
now formed ; to disseminate information, and 
to take measures to extend the benign influence of 
the ‘Temperance Reformation throughout the land, 

In no way, is it believed, can this be done 
more effectually, than by putting a copy of these 
Reports into every family. Jf you, Sir, will use 
your influence to do this, with regard to the families 
in your vicinity, you will essentially aid the Com- 
mittee in the great work in which they are engaged, 
and perform an important service lo the community. 

The avails of all sold, will be devoted to the 
gratuitous distribution of the publications, to the 
dissemination of the facts which they contain, and 
the promotion of the cause of temperance through- 
out the United States. ‘ 

Respectfully yours, &e. 
SAMUEL HUBBARD, Pres. Am. Tem. Society. 
JOHN TAPPAN, 
GEORGE ODIORNE, | 
HEMAN LINCOLN, 
JUSTIN EDWARDS, 
ENOCH HALE, Jr. 

Boston, November, 1832. 

P. 8. A copy of the Reports in the hand of 
each legislator and magistrate, will essentially pro- 
mote the good of the community; and racn 1n- 
DIVIDUAL WHO RECEIVES THIS CIRCULAR Is respect- 
fully and earnestly REQUESTED TO COMMUNICATE 
ITS CONTENTS AS EXTENSIVELY AS POSSIBLE. 


| Executive 
| Commitice. 


Editors of Newspapers throughout the United 
States are respectfully desired to insert the above, 
and if they will forward the paper containing it to 
to the Ex. Committee, a copy of their last Report 
shall be sent them. 

All persons having communications to make to the 
subscriber, are desired to address them to No. 129, 
Clinton Hall, New York, until March, 1833. 

JUSTIN EDWARDS, Cor. Sec. of the 
Am. Tem. Society. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL FARMER. 

Tne following article taken from an English 
publication, contains correct and useful obser- 
vations. 

There is no way in which a farmer may more 
advantageously improve himself in his art than by 
inspecting the practice of other distriets and of 
other countries, but as the opportunity of inspec- 
tion cannot always be commanded, the want may 
be supplied by obtaining circumstantial deserip- 
the full benefit from either 


tions. ‘To derive 


source requires caution and the power of diserimi- 
nation; for in no art do so many circumstances 
combine in the production of the results as in 
agriculture, and a difficulty generally arises in de- 
termining to what cause a particular effect is 


mainly to be assigned. Individual sagacity with- 
out scientific knowledge may go a great way in 
solving this difficulty, and in determining to what 
extent an old course may safely be altered, or a 
new one introduced, or why failure or success has 
ensued. We find that, in a certain place. the ac- 
cumulated sagacity of ages has, without being able 
to ascribe any general principle for the effect pro- 
duced, established a practice suitable upon the 
whole to the circumstances of the situation—but 
if the perfecting the art in every situation be the 
object, the necessity of scientific knowledge can- 
net be too strongly impressed. 

Theoretical and practical farmers have been 
sometimes contrasted to the discredit of the form- 
er. A mere practical farmer is aman who knows 
how to manage to good advantage a certain piece 
of ground. A mere theoretical farmer is a man 
who understands the principles on which the ope- 
rations of agriculture depend, without having ac- 
quired dexterity in their application. The one 
may be less successful than the other at first, but 
place them in a new situation, or let them have 
to determine on the introduction of a new prac- 
tice, there can be little doubt which of them, sup- 
posing them equal in intellectual endowments, 
will be most likely to succeed—or in the descrip- 
tion of the farm to be here given, which will be 

nostly to detect what part of the system is erro- 
cous, and What correct. Experiments in agricul- 
ture are carried on under many disadvantages. 
We have it not in our power to vary at will the 
circumstances in which they are tried, or to repeat 
an experiment in precisely similar circumstances, 
and thus we may be led to ascribe to a cause what 
does not justly belong to it. Fortunately, however, 
the results in agricluture have their foundation in 
sciences, in which we have sufficient control over 
circumstances, and in which the facts can be gen- 
eralized, and prineiples established with the com- 
pletest certainty. Chemistry and vegetable phys- 
iwlogy afford the only sure means by which the 
art of agriculture can be brought to perfection, 
and Davy and Sinclair have done more towards its 
advancement, than might have been accomplished 
in centuries by practice unguided by science. 


Much has been done, where the knowledge of 


general principles was wanting, but their use is to 
diffuse the capacity for improvement, to make its 
progress more certain and more rapid, and to pre- 
vent the adoption of error. Some person may, 
for instance, have raised an excellent crop after 
dressing his land with salt, and thousands of bush- 
els are immediately applied as manure, but no 
man who understood chemistry and vegetable 
physiology would ever have imagined that land 
could be made more fertile by such means. 








There is every reason to expect that these 
sciences will soon be more generally understood. 
In towns, the means of acquiring the knowledge 
of physies is supplied to mechanics ; and all other 
classes will be forced to keep pace with them. 
It seems absurd that any human being who can be 
kept at school for eight or ten years of his life, 
should arrive at the end of his education, in igno- 
rance of the laws by which the events in nature 
around him take place. In relation to the aptitude 
of the human mind, this branch of knowledge 
might well be taught prior to that which is denoted 
literature, at least the one should accompany the 
other, and it is not difficult to conceive plans by 
which it might forma part of the course of in- 
struction in even every country school, without 
much additional demand of time or of expense. 
The usefulness of the knowledge here recommended 
is obvious, and it is unnecessary to insist on the 
amount to which 
pleasure to all famers, whether 
tenants. Every land owner living in the country, 
is to some extent a farmer, or a planter, or a 
gardener: there is not an object around him that 
can occupy his attention for a moment, in whieh 
his interest would not be much increased by the 
understanding of physical science, and yet what 
class in society is so generally unprovided with 
this fund of intellectual recreation and resource 
against the tedium of idleness : 


proprietors or 





From the N. ¥. Farmer. 
COLLECTING MANURE. 

A puysician remarked to us the other day, that 
he never yet met with a farmer who considered 
manure as his gold mine, the treasures of which 
are to be collected in small grains, and most care- 
fully preserved ; but that all consider it rather as 
iron ore, not worth collecting in small quantities, 
nor of being preserved from the wastes of ex- 
posure to winds, heat, and storms. ‘The following, 
from the Farm Reports of Kyle, in Ayrshire, 
speaks a different language :— 

To the manure raised on a farm is a 
constant aim. A large portion of the straw is con- 
sumed by the cattle and horses, and no hay is ever 
sold. A considerable quantity of vegetable matter 
is collected from plantations and waste places, and 
with this and the refuse of straw, the farm-court 
and the approaches of it are kept littered so as to 
collect the droppings from the cattle and horses. 
The whole is occasionally carried off to the dung 
heap and new litter applied. It is surprising how 
much dung may be produced by constantly col- 
leeting all refuse, which, if allowed to lie would 
soon disappear. The horses are never allowed to 
pasture, from the first of June to the end of Octo- 
ber, they fed in the house on green food, consist- 
ing of red clover, rye grass, and vetches. The 
calves that are reared are also fed in the saine way 
in a yard, and in the course of the pasturing 
season, convert a great deal of vegetable mat- 
ter into excellent manure. There are always, 
too, at this season, a few pigs fed entirely on 
whey; and by these means much dung is made 
even in summer, There is no danger of dung 
made by animals in yards overheating in the 
warmest season, but without considerable precau- 
tion stable litter will then be very soon consumed 
away. For the purpose of preventing its rapid 
fermentation, peat moss was for some years used 
and regularly mixed with it in layers; but earth 
of any kind, or road scrapings, will be found to 


increase 


it would add to the sources of 


effect the purpose, and in winter the gleanings of 
the cow-houses answer the end. What is made 
in spring and summer is taken to the fleld as 
often as possible, put up into heaps over which 
the horses and carts pass, and then well covered 
over with earth. 





BOOK FARMING. 

A MODERN writer, in giving a description of the 
farmers of Wales, divides them into two classes, 
farmers of the old school, (or practical men) and 
In speaking of the latter, he says, 
‘they are the aerialists of Marshall,” and “ are 
those who know agriculture by reading about it. 
Theory is their ne plus ultra; as they generally 
grow tired before they are much acquainted with 
practice. The practice of the country they come 
to reside in, is all wrong, and the inhabitants all 
savages. They bring ploughs and ploughmen gen- 
erally from a distance ; and when the masters re. 
tire, the ploughmen return and the ploughs are laid 
They hold farmers of the old school (as 
they call them) in sovereign contempt, who in re- 
turn, deride all their puerilities, and, in their own 
quaint phrase, style their ineffectual attempts to 
establish an improved sytem of Agriculture, ‘a 
flash in the pan.’——Their opinions of manure 
depend on the book they have read last. If Je- 
thro Tull is their favorite author, soi! requires noth- 
ing but ploughing and stirring. With A, lime is 
everything ; with his brother B, only a few miles 
distant, and on the same kind of soil, Lime is noth- 
ing.” How often do we see specimens of. this 
same class of people in our own countrymen who 
would pass themselves off for scientific farmers, he- 
fore they have even learned to be familiar with the 
most common terms made use of by practieal men. 
They talk of the difference of soils before they 
have learned to distinguish one from the other, and 
of the vast improvements which they are about to 
introduce into the agricultural world, as soon as 
time will permit. Many of these aerialists are so 
fortunate as to come into the possession of farms, 
hut are prevented from introducing their talked of 
improvements by ungrateful judgments, or foreclo- 
sure of mortgages, put an end to the agricultual 
career of these castle builders, who leave their 
farms, declaring it impossible to do anything in 
the business so Jong as they are surrounded by a set 
of men who care nothing for improvements; who 
go dressed in home spun ; make every member of 
their families work six days in the week ; eat or 
drink nothing but what is produced from their own 
farms; in short, who are mere savages ; who never 
allow their daughters to be instructed in music, or 
painting, nor their sons in dancing, both of which, 
from their constant application to business, have 
constitutions too gross and healthy to ever experi- 
ence the delights of the dyspepsia, or the exquisite 
sensations of the gout, which are often enjoyed ex- 
tensively by our would be farmers. 

Because the term Book Farmers has been ap- 
plied to a class of people of the above description, 
let not our young practical farmers ever for a mo- 
ment think that a man can know too much about 
his own business, nor that constant reading unfits a 
man for handling a plough, the cradle or the scythe ; 


book tarmers. 


aside. 





nor that his acquaintance with vegetable plysiolo- 
gy will render him less capable of raising them in 
perfection. A farmer should consider that his 
mind is like his granary, most valuable when filled ; 
and like it, also, great care is necessary when filling, 
to see that no foul or invaluable matter enters to 





decrease its worth. 
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There is no class of people that are so favorably 
situated for reading as farmers, and no location or 
oceupation, so well caleulated for contemplation. 
Some our highest branches of science, may be said 
to have originated, or been greatly advanced, in 
early ages, by this class of people. The shepherds 
were the earliest astronomers; and some of the 
most prominent characters in botany and medicine, 
have been men that in early life were practically 
and faniliarly acquainted with agriculture. Unless 
we are very much mistaken, there is a great 
change taking place in public opinion, in favor of 
the character of agriculturists, as a part of the body 
politic ; and we should not be surprised, if with- 
in 2 few years, there should be a prejudice in favor 
of well informed farmers, as suitable characters in 
our national councils. Let our young farmers de- 
rermine to qualify themselves for any station in 
community, not by putting on a show of empty 
trappings, but by adding to a stock of plain com- 
mon sense, a knowledge of common things; let 
them examine matter; and the laws which gov- 
ern it, and draw their conclusions from facets. Let 
them respect themselves, and claim respect from 
others.—Knapp’s Lectures. 





HINTS TO FLORISTS. 

Tue roots of some kinds of Iris, if left undis- 
turbed for a few years, rise to the surface of the 
sround, or even aboye it, and then become 
damaged by the frost. Of these kinds are Iris 
vermaniea, and Iris florentina; and last winter the 
latter, a native of the south of Europe, was so 
much injured as to bloom very sparingly this 
season. To prevent a recurrence, I transplanted 
oue immediately after flowering, setting it two or 
three inches deeper in the soil; and it now exhib- 
its a fresher green and a more vigorous vegetation 
than those which without delay I intend to treat 
in the same manner.—Genesee Farmer. 





Odorous Wood. A traveller, who visited the 
chateau of Tarasp, (Switzerland) was struck in 
almost every apartment with the perfume of the 
pinus cembra, (stone pine) of which the wainscot- 
ing and different articles of furniture consisted ; 
and considering that the wainscoting, at least, must 
be some centuries old, he justly considered it as 
surprising that it should have continued to exhale 
this perfume for such a length of time, in undi- 
minished strength. Owing, it is presumed, to the 
smell of this wood, apartments wainscoted with 


it are never infected with bugs or moths. It is a 
species of tree, however, becoming very rare in 


Alps.—Bull. Univ. 





PASTURING WHEAT. 

Wuen the mouths of September and October 
are favorable for vegetation, early sown wheat 
often becomes so large that when covered with a 
deep body of snow, the foliage becomes mouldy, 
and the roots are destroyed. To prevent this, 
calves, sheep, and sometimes larger stock, are 
turned upon the fields to feed off the extra growth. 
So far as our observation or experience has ex- 
tended, this is not profitable. It rarely happens that 
a whole field has made such growth as to endanger 
it, but commonly it is in some particular spots. 
If cattle are turned into a field, it will be found 
that they will prefer those parts where the growth 
has been less rapid, and will feed upon the smaller 
growth in preference to the latter. If there are 


rank patches in a field of wheat, and it is thought 








advisable to shorten them, it can be done with 
more accuracy with ascythe, and that which is cut 
off may be raked up and carried to the yard, 
where most kinds of stock will feed upon it, or it 
may be dried and ted to small stock during the 
winter.— Genesee Farmer. 





DRAINS. 
We have noticed im passing several wheat 
fields that there was a want of open furrows or 


drains for conveying the water from low places 
on the surface. Wherever water allowed to 
stand, although it may not exactly cover the sur- 
face, it is sure to destroy the wheat, and encourage 
the growth of chess, which delights in a damp 
soil. During the present month, fields shuold be 
examined, and all low places, which have not 
drains trom them, should be furnished at once ; 
delay is not only dangerous in such cases, but sure 
death to the wheat.—IJb. 


is 





Wheat. As far as we can learn, the quantity 
of wheat sown the present season is equal to that 
of the last year, and we think we have never seen 
the crop look better at the same age.—IJb. 


To heal the wounds on Fruit Trees. ‘* When a 
tree is cut otherwise wounded, smooth the 
place with a sharp knife, and if cankered, scrape 
or cut it all out: then put halfa pound of tallow 
to two pound of tar, warm it over the fire till the 
tallow is melted, then add one ounce of saltpetre, 
and stir it together and lay on the parts you want 
to heal.” 





or 





On the pruning of Frwit Trees. Partictular re- 
gard should be paid to their health and vigor, and 
not to their size and age. A vigorous tree full of 
sap and twenty years of age, may be pruned with 
more safety than a stunted one fifteen years old, 
because the parts cut over would heal sooner in 
the former one, from its being full of sap, than in 
the latter which was deficient in sap; indeed, the 
whole art of pruning consists in thinning out the 
branches according to the size, health, and vigor 
of the tree ; to have the tree as well poised with 
branches as circumstance will allow ; and leaving 
those branches on the tree which will assist the 
general circulation of the sap.”—Gardener’s Mag- 
azine. 





Shoe Blacking. It is stated in the Boston 
Traveller, that the celebrated firm of Day & Martin, 
London, send to this country $100,000 worth of 
their Blacking annually. The editor thinks the 
Yankees had better manufacture it for themselves, 
and gives the following as the receipt by which it 
is made :—* To one pound of ivory black, in 
which has been mixed half an ounce of oil of 
vitriol and an ounce of sweet oil, add one pound 
of pulverized loaf sugar; mix the whole with a 
gallon of vinegar, and let it stand three days, 
when it is fit for use. It should be stirred often, 
and kept from the air to prevent evaporation. 
The cost of a gallon of this blacking is about sev- 
enty-five cents.” 





THE INVENTION OF LETTERS. 

Tue invention of the Cherokee alphabet, the 
absolute perfection which is ascribed to it by phil- 
ologists, and its general adoption amongst a nation 
which we denominate savage, appear to us to be 
among the most interesting circumstances of mod- 
ern history. 

When, where, and by whom, letters were in- 
vented, it is now uselss to imagine. Notwithstand- 
ing the pretensions advanced for Hermes, Mem- 
non, Cadmus, and others, there is no evidence to 
authorize us to award the honor to either of them. 
But although history has given us no authentic ac- 
count of the sage, whoever he was, that first dis- 
sected the human voice, analyzed its sounds, and 
gave to each an appropriate mark or character, 
our own age and our own country were to wit- 
ness this novel enterprise, conceived and executed 
by an untutored savage, belonging to that race 
Whose wrongs will fill so black a page in our his- 
tory. Cadimus imported an alphabet into Greece ; 
Sequayah, a poor Cherokee, invented one for his 
native tongue, and a newspaper is now printed in 
the characters which he devised. This great 
genius, (for he richly merits the appellation,) is one 
of the most extraordinary personages of the age 
His name, when time shall have made it ven- 
erable, willbe coupled with the names of Franklin, 
of Fulton, and other men whose inventions and 
discoveries have gained them an imperishable 
fame. 

About the time of St. Clair’s defeat, Sequayah, 
and a party of Cherokees, found a letter on a 
white man whom they had taken prisoner. This 
letter was, to the Indians, something novel and 
curious; and, much to their astonishment its 
nature and uses were explained to them. It was 
long a question whether the talking leaf, as they 
expressively termed it, was the invention of the 
white man, or the gift of the Great Spirit. The 
rest decided for its divine orgin, Sequayah, with 
the spirit of a philosopher, maintained the con- 
trary. The “leaf,” however, and its origin, 
were forgotten, till a painful disease disabled Se- 
quayah from sharing in the pursuits of war and the 
chase. Then it was that his mind reverted to the 
mysterious paper. Day and night did he medi- 
tate upon it, till, by observations on the sound of 
the Luman voice and notes of birds, aided by the 
nicer ears of his wife and daughter, he succeeded 
All this time, like Galileo, he 
had to contend with the neglect, suspicions, and 
superstitions of his countrymen; for they had 
heard of his strange occupation, and thought he 
was dealing with the Evil Spirit. After a time, 
however, he succeeded in convincing his brethren 
of the importance of his invention, and he has 
ever since been held by them in the deepest rev- 
erence.—Salem Gazette. 


in his enterprise. 





Natural Curiosity. We have this morning been 
shown by Mr. Grant Thorburn, one of the most 
striking natural curiosities that we ever saw. It 
is a turnip, raised in Mendon, Conn., which re- 
sembles a man’s hand so closely as to startle the 

















Advice to Wives. Always wear your wedding | 
ring, for therein lies more virtue than is usual- 
ly imagined. If you are ruffled unawares, as- 
saulted with improper thoughts or tempted in| 
any kind against your duty, cast your eyes upon | 
it, and call to mind who gave it to you, where | 
it was received, and what passed at that oclommm 
time. 


beholder as it is unrolled from the paper in which 
it is wrapped. The fingers are nearly perfect; as 
also is the thumb, save that it is withered a little 
since it was taken from the ground. The fingers 
are also properly shaped, and fitted to each other 
even to the uatural crook of the little finger. It is 
really a wonderful production. Mr, Thorburn 


gave five dollars for it—Commercial Advertiser. 
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On Preserving Young Trees in Nurseries, §c. from 
Rabbits, Mice, Moles, &c. 
We have heard repeated complaints of damage 


done to young fruit trees, and other trees by field 


12, 1832. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 


inice, especially in winter ; and have recommend- 
ed treading down new fallen snow about their 
stems, &c. The following from the Transactions 
of the Society for the Encouragement of -irts, by 
William Patterson, may supply additional hints 
leading to useful results. 

‘+ Hares, rabbits, and rats, have a natural an- 
tipathy to tar; but tar, though fluid, contracts 
(when exposed to the sun and air for some time) 
a great dryness, and a very binding quality ; and 
if applied to trees in its natural state, will occasion 
them to be bound. ‘To remove this difficulty, tar 
is of so strong a savor that a small quantity, mixed 
with other things in their nature loose and open, 
will give the whole mixture such a degree of its 
own taste and smell as will prevent hares, rabbits, 
&c. from touching what it is applied to. 

“Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven times 
as much grease, stirring and mixing them well 
together ; with this composition brush the stems 
of young trees as high as hares, &c. reach, and it 
will effectually prevent their being barked. I be- 
lieve, if a plantation of ash (of which they are very 
fond) were made in a rabbit warren, this mixture 
would certainly preserve it. These animals do 
great mischief amongst flowering shrubs, and are 
particularly fond of Spanish broom, scorpion sen- 
na, and evergreen cytisus. I have had those 
shrubs eaten down to a stump; but as the mixture 
cannot be so well applied to them, I have en- 
closed their branches with new tarred twine, putting 
it several times round the shrub, which has had 
the desired effect. The twine by being exposed 
to the air and rain, will lose the smell, conse- 
quently must be removed as occasion requires ; 
but the mixture is always to be preferred where it 


can be used.” 





Ditching. When bushy ground full of strong 
roots, is to be ditched, the Rev. Mr. Elliot wisely 
recomunends beginning the ditch in the winter, 
when the ground is frozen two or three inches 
chopped into 


deep. ‘The surface may then be 


pieces by a broad axe with a long helve, and the 
sods pulled out with a pronged hoe. The farmer 
may perhaps be favored with a good time to perform 
this work in December, when there happens to be 
no snow, and when it will not interfere with other 
farming concerns. The lower part of the ditch 
may be done in the following summer or autumn. 
In a free and firm soil, a ditch may be begun with 
a plough drawn by an orderly team that will keep 


to the line. This saves labor. 


To make a ditch straight and equal in all its 
parts, it is recommended that the work be regu- 
lated by a frame of light wood, nailed together to 








the exact size of the proposed ditch. It may be 
a rod or more in length, and as wide as it is 


wished to make the ditch. 





Plugging Trees with Sulphur. A writer in the 
Genesee Furmer, with the signature “ .2 Practical 
Gardener” says, that *A friend of mine, a few years 
ago, tried sulphur on some hundreds of peach 
trees, which were infested by the common worm, 
In 
the present season I plugged two apple trees, 
which were infested by the common aphis, with 
sulphur, and soon after those insects all disappeared. 
Another 


and the experiment proved an entire failure. 


But this is not the whole of the story. 
tree at the distance of a few rods, which was also 
infested at the same time, and to which sulphur 
was applied also became cleared of its inhabitants. 
On one of the apple trees, after the lapse of a few 
weeks, the aphis appeared again, although on re- 
moving the plug I found the sulphur still remain- 
ing in the hole. Had I observed more closely, I 
should probably have detected the cause of their 
disappearance ; but I have ascribed it to a visit 
from some of those devourers of the aphis, either 
the syrphus or the hemerobius. 

‘*My pear trees have been remarkably infected 


this season, by another species of aphis many of 


them winged, which blackens the bark and leaves, 
and attracts swarms of flies, wasps, and hornets, 
which come to feed on the sugar, which the aphis 
deposits. Into eight or ten of these trees,—tor I 
wished to try the experiment fully and fairly,—I 
put a considerable quantity of sulphur, carefully 
sealing up the orifice with grafting wax. No 
diminution of these insects was observed, however, 
and the trees both plugged and unplugged contin- 
ued to be infected. 

‘Tam therefore inclined to believe that sulphur, 
when applied in this manner, has no effect whatever 
on insects.” 

The practice of boring holes into trees, intro- 
ducing sulphur, and plugging the orifices, has 
often been condemned by writers for the .Vew 
England Farmer, as entirely inefficient as regards 
the destruction of insects. Dr. Tuacuer, the 
author of The American Orchardist, Treatise on 
Bees, and other useful publications, made experi- 
ments with sulphur, similar to those mentioned 
above, and their results were likewise similar. 
He also found that the introduction of flour of 
sulphur into caterpillar’s nests, while the insects 
were at home, appeared to give them no special 


annoyance, 





A SUBSTANTIAL GIFT. 

Joun L. Boytston, Esq. of Princeton, Mass., 
has presented the Editor of the New England 
Farmer, with a fine cheese. This, though not ex- 
actly such a “ Mammoth,” as respects size, (viz. a 
wagon load) as one which was formerly presented 
to Mr. Jerrerson, is, nevertheless, of very respec- 
table dimensions, (weighing 25 lbs.) is of an ex- 
cellent quality, and we hope appropriately be- 


stowed. We are much obliged to Mr. Boylston, 


and shall be happy, whenever in our power, to re- 
ciprocate the favor by such articles as Editors can 
furnish for the use of Cultivators. 





IMPROVED RAW SUGAR. 

We are indebted to a correspondent, (says the 
Atheneum) for the following notice, and submit it 
without at all pledging ourselves for its accuracy, 
‘** A sample of native raw sugar, prepared by the 
improved process of concentrating the cane juice 
in vacuo, has been introduced into market and 
has excited great interest in every person con- 
nected with this important branch of our commer- 
cial and colonial prosperity. It is raw sugar, ob- 
tained in perfect pure, transparent granular ehrys- 
tals, developing the form of the chrystal of the 
sugar, and being wholly free from any portion 
of unchrystalizable sugar, molasses, or coloring 
matter. The application of this improved and 
scientific process of manufacturing, whilst it has 
supplied an important desideratuin, in the prepa- 
ration of pure sugar direct from the cane juice, 
without any subsequent process of discolorization 
or refining, has established the important fact, 
that molasses was but a product of the former op- 
eration, from the intense and long continued 
degree of heat employed in the process, rather 
than a direct product from the cane. This im- 
portant saving from the extensive waste in the 
production of molasses and unchrystalizable sugar, 
and the deteriorated state of the sugar from the 
extensive partial decomposition in which it has 
always before been transmitted to our hands, is 
of the first consequence to the planter.” 

Liverpool, (Eng.) Aug. 4, 1832. 





As this is the season for killing Hogs, the fol- 
lowing observation may be useful to Farmers and 
others in this country :— 

Scalding Hogs—A gentleman of experience 
and observation desires us to make known, for the 
benefit of Farmers, a mode practised by him of 
scalding hogs. Instead of putting cold water or 
ashes into the hot water, as is the general prae- 
tice, he washes the hog in cold water previous to 
scalding it. It matters not how hot the water may 
be with which the hog is scalded, if cold water is 
first used in the way prescribed, the hair can be 
taken off with ease and neatness. No danger need 
be apprehended of the hair becoming set, as is 
often the case when this mode is not resorted to, 
owing to a particular temperature of the water. 

The gentleman who communicated to us this 

mode, says he has practised it for more than twen- 
ty years, and has not during that time, experienced 
any difficulty in sealding hogs. 
In dressing a young pig for roasting, he first 
dips it in cold water, and then in hot, by which 
process he is enabled to remove the hair with the 
least possible trouble-— yoming Herald. 





Potatoes —We have a specimen of a new variety 
of potatoes, called the Red Eye, brought from 
New Hampshire. We bought a few bushels of 
Moses French, 2d, of Chesterville. They are of a 
good size, equal in flavor to the Butman potato, 
but much larger, skin smooth, and said to yield 
well. They are ofa rich yellow and white, fine 
grain, mealy and not hollow like the Philadelphias. 
Nicely baked brown, and buttered, they area 
luxury equal to the “jewels” of Connaught or 





Munster.— Kennebec Journal. 
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A London writer describes Fashion in London— 
thus: 

« It is exclusive to the highest degree ; abhors 
the well-dressed mob that pursues it; proscribes 
nature and natural feelings ; encourages extrava- 
gance and luxury; stamps a plain woman with 


the ornament of beauty, a dull man with that of 


wit; passes off a bad book, and glosses over a bad 
reputation; makes people marry when they don’t 
love, gamble when they care not for play, preter 
the wives of their friends to their own, hunt when 
they dislike hunting, leave a place shane they are 
amused, to go where they are sure to be bored ; 
in short, Fashion is the greatest of all tyrants to 
weak minds, making them cominit a thousand fol- 
lies, and leading them into endless scrapes.” 





Mr. Bosse finds that the 
rated by moisteniag 


Germination of Seeds. 
germination of seeds is accel 
them in malice acid ; and also that covering sceds 
with the pulp of rotten apples, causes them to 


germinate sooner than usual.—Pruss. Gard. Soc. 





NOTICE. 

New England Farmer Office, and Seed Establishment. 

GEORGE C. BARRETT would respectfully give 
notice to his friends and the former correspondents and 
customers of Mr. Jouy B. Russet, that he has taken 
upon himself the duties and responsibilities of the .Vew 
Eneland Farmer and Seed Store, heretofore conducted 
by Mr. Russevy, 
an unremitting attention to all orders, and exertions to 
sustain the former credit of the Establishment, he can 
only add that all Subscribers, Agents for seeds, Customers 
and the Public at large shall receive that attention to 
their orders for SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
BULBOUS ROOTS, Agricultural and other BOOKS 
which shall merit the: satisfaction. 

GRASS SEEDS of all kinds for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail. 

COUNTRY TRADERS supplied on liberal terms 
with boxes of GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS in 


packages of 64 cents each, labelled with directions, &c. 


to whom he would refer. Promising 


warranted genuine, and of the growth of 1832. 

All orders by mail or otherwise will be faithfully at- 
tended to. 

Boston, Dec. 5, 1832. 














MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A SPECIAL MEETING of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, will be held at the Hall of the Society on Sarur- 
pay, Dec. 22d, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
A general attendance of the members is requested, as busi- 
ness of importance will be then brought before them. 
Per Order, R. L. EMMONS, Secretary. 





PURE DURHAM SHORT HORNS, 

FOR SALE, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Cofin, to 
the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agric culture. 
The pedigree of these animals can be given as far back as Fuh 
back, ‘an was calved in 1777, and is reputed the foundation of 
ihis much admired stock. Also, several Cows and Heifers, 
bred from the same, of various grades, from half up to seven- 
eighths blooded animals. For particulars, inquire of Tuomas 
G. FesseENDEN, Editor of the New-England Farmer, or to E. 
Hersey Derry, Salem 

Salem, Dec. 12th, 1832 tf 





NUTTAL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51 and 52, North 
Market Street, Boston :-— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the - — States, and of 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., . 8.5; with 55 en- 
gravings. Price $3, 50. Dec. 12. 





MACKAY PIGS. 

FOR SALE, several PIGS of the enuine Mackay breed. 
They are about six weeks old, of ei size and form. They 
= sold low. Inquire at the N. E, Farmer office. 

Noy. 25, 








FARM FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE, in the town of Leominster, County of Worces- 
ter, a very desirable farm, containing sixty acres of land, divided 
into mowing, tillage, pasturing, and wood land. It has on ita 
gentee) dwelling-house, with commodious out-houses ; a barn, 
100 feet long by 30 feet wide, and a cider-mill—all of which 
are in excellent repair. There is on it a thriving young 
orchard of 500 WHITE MULBERRY TREEs, of four years 
growth, also a few which are full grown; besides a large 

variety of apple, pear, cherry, peach and plum-trees, 
strawberries and other fruits. As the present owner is about 
leaving this part of the country, it will be sold a bargain. 
if application is made in a month or two, the { farming tools, 
stock and household furniture may be had with it. An excel- 
lent opportunity is now offered, in the purchase of this farm, to 
any one disposed to rear silk-worms. For terms, apply at No 
21 Central Wharf, Boston; or on the premises to George W 
Abbot. 
Leominster, 


12th December, 1832 eophw 





BREMEN GEESE. 

JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, twen- 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, a few 
hundred White Mulbe “ry trees, four years old. 

For iuformation please apply to Mr. Hollis, Quincy Market, 
or to the subscriber on his tarm. JOHN PERRY. 

Nov. (3 





FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Streei— 

A supply of iresh and genuine Wiitre MuLBEerry Seep, 
warranted the growth of the present season, from one of the 
largest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the seed. dee 5 





sEAD. 

SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes ; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. ” Me City Wharf. 

Boston, Oct. loth, 1832. 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, at the 
New England Farmer Office, —the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best me ‘thod of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and U uderwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
ou fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
scape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. E. ete. Price $3. 





BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

JUST received a few bushels of the celebrated Black Sea 
Wheat, described by Mr. Marvin in this week’s New Eng- 
land Farmer, and raised by him near Lake Erie ; price 83 per 
bushel. It is thought this will prove a valuable acquisition to 
New England; the seed is of remarkably fine appearance, 
wholly tree from small grains on mixture with other seeds, and 
we think cannot fail to give satisfaction, Farmers are request- 
ed to call and examine it. Nov. 21 





CATAWBA GRAPE CUTTINGS. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE, NukseryYMEN, Baltimore, will 
execute orders for Cuttings of the Catawba Grape to any 
amount, at $20 per 1000-8'Ten yeals’ experience has con- 
vinced us that this is one of the most desirable gr: ypes culti- 
vated, on account of its great productiveness, aud excellent 
quality, for either the table or for wine. It is a ve ry popular 
market grape, $400 worth having been sold by one man in our 
market this season.—Orders left with Mr. Bakrerr, publisher 
of the New-England Farmer, will receive prompt attention 
from us. 

Baltimore, Nov. 21. 





VETERINARY PUMP. 

MAW’S Improved Veterinary Pump, for Administering 
Clysters to Horses, Cattle, Dogs, &«. Also, for Injecting and 
Extracting irom the Stomach. 

By means of this Instrument any quantity of fluid may be 
injected with any requisite force, and without the necessity of 
once removing the Pipe until the ope ration is comple ted. 
When the animal is restless, as is usually the case in Gripes 
and Inflammation of the Bowels, the length and flexibility of 
the Elastic Tubeing affords great facility and security, as the 
operator may stand at a considerable distance, or even in an 
adjoining stall. 

For sale by EBEN. WIGHT, Druggist, 46 Milk street. 

Oct. 11 if 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC. 
JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 
1833, by T. G. FrssExDEN, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, and several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others. 7 50 
cents per dozen. Noy. 7 





T RY P RODUC E. 


PRIC ES _OF COU! 























FROM To 
APPLES, russetts, barrel 200, 2 % 
baldwins, ” 2 00) © 5D 
BEANs, white, . bushel 1 50} 1 62 
BEEF, mess, . 6 Ag ey barrel 10 OL) 10 50 
prune, = ee aa 6 25) 6 37 
Cargo, No. 1. ° = 750) 8 00 
BUTTER, inspected, No. » new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . ... . sad 6 g 
Pee « 3 5 
skimmed milk, 2. 2... “ 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, — od | 38 43 
southern, geese, . . . “ 
Frax, American,. ...... “ 9 2 
FLAXSEED,. ve bushel | 1 2 1 2% 
FLour, Gennessee,. . . . . . barrel 6 87; 700 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 5O| 6 75 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . “ 6 50) 6 62 
Alexandria,. . ; « 6 75) 700 
Gratin, Corn, northern ye sliow, bushel 8e w 
southern yellow, . ‘ “ 86 se 
. , ee ae ee “ | 85 40 
Barley, . . ; at oO a | 80 85 
Oats, . poe 202 ES . th 47 
PS Sw et ee Pie ee ewt. | 62 70 
Honey, ate 5 ity gallon | nO nv 
Hops, Ist quality, . , 7 “ewt 23 OO} 25 00 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, _% pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort,. . . . “ | 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . Geis 2] oy 
és upper, eg side | 3 00 
Dry I” “re pound 8 20 
aper, . + . side | 250) 270 
Phils or iphin. sole, pound 28 30 
Baltimore, sole, . . . “ % % 
Laue, « > oye cask | 100) 1068 
PLASTER Paris ret tails at me 4 ton | 300) 3 2 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel | 
PoRK, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50] 18 00 
Navy, ee ee ara “ | 12 50} 13 00 
Bone, middlings, . . . . ae none 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, ree bushel 2x1 3 00 
Red Top, northern, . . “ 25} 1 DO 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound | 1} 
o southern, . . | 4 | 93 1} 
TALLow, tried, . ewt | 10 00) 11:00 
Weoor, Merino, full blood, "washed, pound | 50 5h 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, 46 | 60 6b 
Merino, }ths washed, . . a“ 42) / 
Merino, halfblood, . . . | = « | 33] ws 
Merino, quarter, . ...j| | 38} Sb 
Native washed, . ; | « 32] 33 
ee Pulled supe rfine, } 58} Ai 
5% fis LamiGyi ec «id 12) Ww 
== yl +s . — 32) 3S 
Szil3d  “ er ol oF 
a Ist Spinning, . . | wy) 
Southern pulled wool is gener lly | | 
5 ets. less per Ib. | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
HIAms, northern, | pound 94) If) 
southem, . . . cs! ade oo oy M4, 
Pork, whole hogs, Safe ian’, aa a - | C rs 
Py aia S alas <> ee . & 
SUTTER, kegandtub,.....i] 18 9.; 
lump, best,. . . M dl ee 25) us 
re ae ; so dozen 2 eh) 
PoTATOES, common, % bushel Ma 


CIDER, (according to quality, ) barrel | 2 00| 3 09 





~ BRIGHTON MARKET mllegnan. ~~ 10, 1832. 
Reported for the a Advertiser and Patriot, 

At Market this day 528 Beef Cattle, 250 Stores, 4820 She« P 
and 300 Swine. A few Store : 12 or 1500 Sheep, have we mM 
before report d; also about O20 Swine were the same we men- 
tioned last week, as from the neighboring slaughter yards. 


Prices. Beef Cattle-—The best qualities of cattle were 
searce, and brought better prices, no particular variation in the 
thinnest qualities. We noticed a very fine ox taken at 85,75 
We quote extra at $5 a 5,%; prime at $4,75a 5; good at 
84, a 4,50 

Berrelling Cattle-—Mess at $4; No. 1 at 83,25 a 3,75; 
No. 2 at $2, 75 a 3,00. 

Stores.—Two years old, at $10,00 a 16,50; yearlings $6,00 
a 11,00 

Sheep.—A little better prices were obtained. We noticed 
a lot of 400 Pelt Sheep, some of which were very small, taken 
at $1,17. Lots to slaughter at $1,42, 1,50, 1,67, 1,82, 2 2) 
and 2,25. Wethers $2,900, 2,75, and 3. 
Swine.—One lot of 40 large barrows were taken at 44c. ; one 
lot of 10 smaller, at 5c. ; at retail for those from slaughter-house 
yards, 4 for sows, and 5 for barrows; those from the couatry, 





44 for sows and 54 for barrows 
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MISCELLANY. 
——_——————————— a 
THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
My father left ten thousand pounds, 
And will’d it all to me ; 
My friends, like sun-flies, flock’d around, 
As kind as kind could be. 


This sent a buck, and that a hare, 
And some the Lord knows what, 

In short, I thought I could declare 
No man sueh friends had got. 


They ate my meat, they drank my wine, 
In truth so kind were they, 

That be the weather wet or fine, 
They’d dine with me next day. 


They came—and like the circling year, 
The circling glass went round ; 

’Till something whispered in my ear, 
“ Ah, poor ten thousand pound !” 


“ Pshaw! stuff!” cried I, “ I'll hear it not; 
“ Besides, such friends are mine, 

“ That what they have will be my lot, 
“« So push about the wine !’” 


The glasses rung, the jest prevail’d, 
"T'was summer every day! 

Till like a flower, by blight assail’d, 

My thousands dropt away. 


Alas! and so my friends dropt off, 
Like rose-leaves from the stem ; 

My fallen state but met their scoff, 
And Ino more saw them! 


One friend, one honest friend remain’d, 
When all the locusts flew, 

One that ne’er shrunk, nor friendship feign’d— 
My faithful DOG !—’teas you! 





From the Liverpool Times 

THE TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Whether the caricatures which represent a steam 
engine as fiying like a balloon through the ir, 
shall ever become any thing more than a caricature 
may be doubted ; but such have been the achieve- 
ment of science and art within the last three quar- 
ters of a century, that it is really difficult to fix any 
limits to their future conquests. To justify us in 
pronouncing any thing impossible in machines, it 
ought to be in opposition to some law of nature and 
not merely requiring an immense extent or difli- 
cult application of power. And so marvellous 
have been the inventions and discoveries in every 
branch of science, and in all the arts, since the be- 
ginning of the last reign, that, if they had been 
predicted in the year 1760, most men would have 
thought the prophecy deserved to rank with the 
Arabian story of the erection of Aladdin’s palace in 
a single night. 

When the pack horse with his bell was the only 
means of conveying merchandize through the land, 
and when the carrier conducted his string of horses 
along tracks always made to pass over the summit 
of the very highest hills, the vision of a modern 
mail coach glancing through our valleys, on roads 
nearly as smooth and level as a bowling green, and 
conveying goods and passengers at the rate of 11 
or 12 miles an hour, would have been regarded as 
the work of some supernatural beings, not clogged 
with mortal clay. A man who should then have 
imagined that a distance of four hundred miles 
could have been performed in forty hours without 
difficulty or danger, would have been thought 


worthy of a palace amongst the philosophers of 


Laputa. 
A spinner at his wheel, twisting and twirling 


the live-long day to make some paltry hanks of 


yarn would have gazed at the interior of a mod- 
ern spinning mill—where thousands of spindles 
are whirled with incredible velocity, moved by no 








power visible to the spectator, with a superstitious 
conviction that the whole was the work of un- 
blessed powers. ‘To tell him that the foree which 
moved the mighty apparatus of the factory was 
earthly, yet that it was neither the force of men or 
horses, neither the strength of a torrent nor the 
piping winds of heaven, but nothing more nor less 
then the steam or boiling water, would only have 
excited his indignation at the boldness of the im- 
posture which it was attempted to palm upon him. 

To show to one of those disorderly persons who 
return from taverns after the hour of curfew, and 
who of old were wont to group through the Egypt- 
ian darkness of our streets to their own houses, 
the splendidly illuminated street of London or 
Liverpool, he would be blinded with light and fan- 
cy himself in the hall of Pandemonium, lit up 
‘by subtle magic,’ with blazing cresscts of naphta 
and asphaltos. If he could understand that these 
brilliant stars of light proceeded from an invisible 
vapor, Which circulated for miles under the 
streets, he would be only the more perfectly con- 
vinced that he has gone prematurely into the 
lower world. 


Since the invention of printing, the power of 


man to disseminate knowledge has been increased 
almost beyond calculation. Even within the last 
thirty years a prodigious augmentation bas taken 


place in this power.—Before the improvement of 


Earl Stanhope, from 3 to 400 sheets might be 
printed per hour at the press; the steam-press which 
now works the Times newspaper, prints four 
thousand sheets per hour, or more than a sheet 


per second. It may be easily proved, that to write 


by hand the number of newspapers circulated by 
the Times, daily, would require a million and a 
half seribes ; yet they are printed with ease by 
about two dozen men. Such is the effect of skil- 
ful division of labor, that a debate of eight or ten 
hours duration in the House of Commous, may be 
fully and ably reported, printed, and published so 
as to be read in London within three or four hours 
after its termination, and sixty miles distance 
from the metropolis, before the speakers of the 
previous night have risen from their beds. 

In navigation, as in printing, invention slum- 
bered for centuies, and ther suddenly awoke in 
the wondrous steam vessel.—Steam navigation 
is probably yet im its infancy, yet it has already 
effected an astonishing extension of intercourse be- 
tween all parts of the British Isles, the widely sep- 
arated towns and territories of the United States, 
and several of the countries of Europe. It was 
not uncommon a dozem years ago, to wait in this 
port for days and even weeks before a vessel could 
sail to Ireland; and often have vessels been detain- 
ed in the channel days and even weeks by calms 
or adverse winds. By the steam packets we puss 
daily and with certainty in a single night from 
Liverpool to Dublin; and they operate as bridges 
connecting the sister island with England. Calms 
do not retard their flight over the waves; adverse 
tides and winds, though they somewhat impede, 
cannot arest their progress. Instinct with power, 
‘they walk the waters like a thing of life.’ By 
their aid the voyage to India will be made, ere 
many years have elapsed, scarcely a more for- 
midable thing than a journey from London to Scot- 
land was a century ago. 

Such are a few of the more striking inventions 
and improvements of modern times.—Yet inven- 
tion is not exhausted. These seem to be but the 
commencement of an endless series; and the late 


experiments of locomotive carriages on our rail- 
Way gives quite a new idea of what science and 
art may yet do to quicken the transport of  travel- 
lers and goods through the land. Though the 
idea of moving a carriage by a mechanical power 
within it, is not absolutely new, yet it has never been 
successfully reduced to practice till our own day ; 
animate power applied either externally or inter- 
nally, has always been used for the purposes of lo- 
comotion. ‘To place a steam engine on wheels, 
and to make it move both itself and an additional 
weight, was a bold conception ; the first essays 
were clumsy and unpromising, and even up to the 
present time a machine has never been seen in 
operation which was calculated for the rapid eon- 
veyance either of passengers or commodities. 

The performance of the Rocket and Novelty 
give a sudden spur to our drowsy imaginations, 
and made our ideas fly as fast as the machines 
themselves. These engines with their apparatus, 
skim over the earth at more than double the speed 
of the lighest and fastest mail, drawn by the swifi- 
est blood horses, and driven by the most desperate 
coachman over the smoothest roads in England, 
Upwards of thirty miles per hour !—let us see— 
at this rate we reach Manchester in an hour, Bir- 
mingham in three hours, London, Edinburgh, or 
Glasgow, in six hours, and you may glide along 
with this bird-like speed with as little discomfort 
as if you were in your arm-chair, reading a volume 
of the Diamond Poets, without being disturbed by 
a single jolt; nay, Il believe it would not be difficult 
to write. If the length of the journey made it 
worth while, I should expeet to see rail road 
coaches fitted up with libraries and escrutoires ; 
but it will soon be nearly useless to take up a book 
for so short a journey as one or two hundred miles. 

On a well constructed railway, like that  be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, there is less 
danger in moving at the rate of 30 miles per hour 
than ona turnpike road. On the railway there is 
not a single turn, and scarcely a single inequality ; 
in these respects the engineer has boldly and wise- 
ly aimed at perfection, and there is thereby ineur- 
red what many regard an extravagant expense. 
The chief sources of danger in travelling rapidly 
on turnpike roads are, first, hills; second, turn- 
ings on the road; third, unruly horses ; fourth, 
meeting other horses. No one of these dangers exist 
on the railway, and, therefore, it is difficult to limit 
the speed at which we may travel with safety. 
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